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the choice of her associates and in her conduct not to
lay herself open to misrepresentation. Her tastes were
neither refined nor intellectual: not gross peziiaps, but
frivolous and extravagant. She was far from being a
stupid woman, but she came to France a half-educated
girl, eager to enjoy herself and impatient of schooling.
Her mother had supplied her with a prudent mentor,
the Count of Mercy-Argenteau, and she attempted to
direct her inexperience by an indefatigable correspond-
ence. But Maria Theresa was, above all, anxious to
fashion her daughter into a useful instrument of her
policy, and Marie Antoinette was far more disposed to
satisfy her mother by supporting Choiseul and the
faction at the French Court supposed to be friendly to
Austria, than to follow her advice, when obedience
implied the sacrifice of her personal pleasures and
inclinations. Her influence over her husband, at all
events before the Revolution, has been generally ex-
aggerated. She was never able to persuade him to
restore office to Choiseul; nor was it her solicitations
which led to the fall of Turgot, but rather the con-
viction of the king that the reforms proposed by that
minister amounted to a revolution, of which he dis-
approved, in the form of government. Lewis XVI.
may have resigned himself to the Revolution, as he
resigned himself to imprisonment and execution. His
honesty, his determination not to appeal to the sword
against his subjects, his apathy, might have led him
to accept the position of a constitutional ruler, but
even uninfluenced by his wife he would constantly have
regretted the golden age of autocratic kings surrounded
by a privileged yet subservient nobility.